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A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


HRISTMAS time is again approaching. Friends will meet, and 
families will gather together, and the voice of gladness will ring 
out sweet and clear in many a home-circle. Sorrow and_ sighing 
have not yet passed away ; universal peace and good-will among men 
are still things hoped for; but it is right and well to associate with 
the birth of Jesus all that was best in the old Pagan festivals, and 
all that is brightest and purest in the ideals of brotherhood and 
fellowship which he sought to introduce into the world. 

Amid the haze and mist of legend and parable it is difficult, perhaps, 
to tell the story in a way that would satisfy the critical historian ; but 
enough is known to make every lover of God and goodness rejoice 
with an exceeding great joy over the anniversary of the birth of the 
Christ-child. The natural, human, and truly sacred traits in his life 
and character are full of real inspiration; and it is a thousand pities 
that children are not taught in a more attractive and intelligent way 
to reverence and love the story of the Childhood of Jesus. 

It is the aim and desire of the promoters of this magazine to 
help parents and teachers to cultivate in the minds and hearts of 
the young people placed under their charge a broad, generous, and 
uplifting Christian faith, For seven years we have attempted this 
work. Some measure of success has attended our efforts in the 
past; and we confidently appeal to our readers to aid us in our 
work in the future. Will not our friends set to work to obtain new 
subscribers for 1892? Is it too much to ask of each to get a new 
subscriber apiece during the next few weeks? 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.— XI. 
§ Purpose of the Law and Spiritual Growth of Man (iii. 19-1v. 7). 


dig preceding discussion seemed to set the Law aside altogether. It 

came between the Promise and its fulfilment, and yet it made no 
change in the conditions of the Covenant. What was it, then? What 
did it mean? What place did it occupy in the history of human progress? 
The general tenor of Paul’s answer is sufficiently clear, but some of the 
details are so obscure that commentators have given the most discordant 
explanations of them. The thoughts are dashed off in hot haste ; and, 
were it not that we have a fuller and more careful statement of them in 
.the Epistle to the Romans, our remoteness from the controversy and from 
personal contact with the writer would make it impossible for us to follow 
them satisfactorily. In a brief commentary like this I cannot attempt to 
criticise the various interpretations which have been offered, and must be 
content to notice, in passing, one or two of the more important. 

‘What then is the Law?” This tersely proposes the question to be 
discussed : what is the purpose of the Law in the Divine order of the 
world? ‘‘It was added because of transgressions, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise had been made.”’ Two things are clear in this 
statement. The Law was an addition to what had gone before : it was 
something tacked on to more permanent arrangements. As this addition 
could not interfere with the promise previously made, it was temporary, 
and was intended to last only till the time came for the fulfilment of the 
promise. The reason assigned for the addition must be explained from 
the Epistle to the Romans. Paul there lays down the maxim that “Where 
there is no Law neither is there transgression” (iv. 15). The reason of 
this is plain. Transgression is the breaking of a commandment ; and 
therefore, although a thing may be in itself morally bad, still there is no 
transgression in doing it till it is forbidden by some law, either of the con- 
science or of the statute-book. Now Paul looked upon mankind before 
the giving of the Law as in a condition at once of subjection to sin and 
of childish innocence ; that is to say, they were governed by the lower 
elements of their nature, but were not yet aware that there was anything 
wrong in their gratification. As no law had yet been imposed upon them, 
sin was not imputed to them (om. vy. 13). To take a modern illustration ; 
among savages who are cannibals the eating of human flesh is not a 
transgression, and cannibalism cannot be imputed to these men as sin, 
though among’ us it would be murder, and involve sin of the most revolt- 
ing kind. Now this state of wild innocence was not to last. In the 
storms and sunshine of childhood there is a certain beauty; but if carried 
over into manhood they lose their charm. Similarly in tales of the world’s 
childhood we can delight in the adventures and the prowess of wayward 
heroes, whom, if we met them now, we should describe as coarse and 
vulgar ruffians. So it was needful that the light of law should be shed 
upon men’s ungoverned lives. But this was only a transition stage ; for 
the law did not alter the instincts and passions of our nature. At the best 
it could only produce an external order; but it did not pretend to go down 
to the roots of men’s activity, and quicken them with a living righteous- 
ness. It could only prepare the way for something higher than itself; and 
this it did by causing the trespass to abound (Rom. v. 20). The effect 
which it caused must have been that which was intended ; and accordingly 
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Paul says it was added for the sake of the transgressions, that is, in order. 
to produce the transgressions which would not have existed apart from its 
own commandments. Men had to pass through this bitter experience, of 
recognising the right and pursuing the wrong, in order that they might 
come to feel the need of a new principle of life, and be prepared to receive, 
in humility and faith, that Spirit which would bring them at last into the 
perfect communion that belongs to sons of God. Thus the Law fulfilled 
a Divine purpose in the education of the human race ; and still it was 
marked by its whole character as something transient. 

“And it was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator.” 
That the Law was given through the instrumentality of angels had become 
a common Jewish belief (see, in the New Testament, Acts vil. 35, 38, 53; 
Hed. ii. 2). The mediator is Moses. We should observe that these words 
simply state the accepted facts, and do not in themselves imply that Paul 
wished either to depreciate or to glorify the Law. He seems undoubtedly 
to be pointing out some distinction between the Law and the Promise; but 
his object is not to exalt one above the other, but to show that the Law, 
although it had come from God and fulfilled a Divine purpose, could not 
alter the conditions on which the Promise had been given. It is also im- 
portant to observe carefully that the comparison is not between the Law 
and the Gos#el, but between the Law and the Promzse, and therefore it is 
quite out of place to say that the Gospel aiso was given through a 
mediator, Jesus Christ. It has even been argued that owing to the fact 
of mediation in both cases, the Godhead of Jesus Christ is implied, 
because otherwise he would be just such a mediator as Moses, and the 
distinction would vanish. But the reference is not to the giving of 
the Gospel ¢hrough Christ as the mediator between God and man, but to 
the giving of the Promise ¢o Christ as the seed of Abraham. It is 
the promise to Abraham “and to his seed” that the passage is dealing with 
all through ; and it was this, and not the proclamation of the Gospel to 
mankind, that came without mediation. 

20. ‘‘Now a mediator is not of one; but God is one.” It has 
been said that there are 430 different interpretations of this verse. The 
difficulty lies, not in the words themselves, which are perfectly clear, but 
in their bearing on the argument. Paul evidently had something in his 
mind which is not expressed, and we can complete his reasoning only by 
conjecture. I know of no explanation which at once strikes the mind as 
the correct one, and I must be content with mentioning one or two which 
appear most plausible. 

One which seems at first sight as if it might solve the riddle is 
the following. These two verses are intended to depreciate the Law in 
comparison with the Promise. This is done by maintaining that the 
Promise was given directly by God himself, whereas the Law was given 
through angels. That the latter was really so given is apparent from the 
fact that it was in the hand of a mediator ; for a mediator is not of one; 
that is to say, he always represents a plurality of those who have com- 
missioned him, because a single person would not require a mediator in 
addressing himself to another party. God, then, being one, did not 
require a mediator, and therefore the presence of the mediator proves that 
the Law came not immediately from God himself, but only from angels. 
This explanation has the great advantage of assigning an intelligible place 
and meaning to each statement; but there are formidable objections 
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against it. First, it implies that the Law had ultimately a lower origin 
than the Promise ; but the very words “ ¢hrough angels” point to God as 
the source of the Law, and Paul himself elsewhere speaks of it as “the law 
of God” (Rom. vii. 22). The question, therefore, would immediately 
arise,—if the unity of God prevented him from requiring a mediator in 
one case, why did he require the mediation of angels in the other? 
Secondly, the principle that a mediator implies a plurality on either one 
side or the other is contrary to common sense and experience ; for there 
may be a mediator between two individuals, and the only plurality 
involved is that there must be two sides. Thirdly, verse 20 does not give 
a reason for the previous statement ; for it is not introduced by “for,” but 
by “now,” or “but” (an adversative particle in Greek, for which our 
“but” is sometimes too strong. It is translated “but” in the middle of 
the verse). Lastly, the ordaining of the Law through angels was an 
accepted tradition, and did not need a futile argument to support it. 

Another explanation is this, that the very idea of a mediator implies 
alienation, and absence of direct blessing ; but God is one and unalterable, 
and will not forget the promise, which was made unconditionally, and not 
as a mediated agreement between two parties. Two objections readily 
present themselves. First, there is nothing in the verse itself suggestive 
of alienation in the one case, and of the absence of conditions in the other. 
Secondly, this statement does not prepare the way for the following 
question,—“‘Is the Law then against the promises of God?” Indeed it 
makes it superfluous and unmeaning. 

Perhaps the general course of thought is somewhat as follows. Paul 
has shown that Law and Promise are so contrasted that the inheritance 
cannot be dependent upon both. But the Law could not supersede the 
Promise, and therefore the expected blessing was not dependent upon the 
Law. This seemed to leave the Law without any place in the Divine 
administration of the world, and so it became necessary to speak a word 
on its behalf.. It had its appropriate part to play in the moral experience 
of mankind, and was ushered in with all the pomp of angelic ministra- 
tion and the formal services of a mediator. But it must be admitted that 
a mediator implies the presence of two contracting parties, who may make 
their own conditions. But God is one who gave both Promise and Law 
(for a parallel to this use of “God is one” compare Rom. iii. 30). It might 
be, therefore, that the giver of the Promise did really propose fresh con- 
ditions, which became valid when they were accepted by the other party 
through their mediating agent. This would at once suggest the unwelcome 
inference that the Law might, after all, be against the Promise ; and the 
answer is, not that the Law was less Divine, and only ordained by angels, 
but that the Law and the Promise dealt with different things, and that the 
Law could not be made a condition of the promised blessing, because it 
was contrary to the very nature of Law to communicate a living 
righteousness. 

21. ‘“‘Is the Law then against the promises of God? God forbid.” 
Whatever may be the correct explanation of the previous verse, it is 
obvious that something has been said which at least suggested that the 
Law stood in opposition to the promises. This thought Paul repels as 
quite inadmissible. Hence we may infer once more that he did not wish 
to depreciate the Law, and ascribe to it an origin less than Divine. If this 
had been his notion, he would not have been shocked at the possibility 
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that the Law was opposed to the Promise; for he might have replied, “So 
much the worse for the Law, since the Promise came straight from God, 
and must stand against all antagonists.” But when he admitted that both 
were alike divine, he could not allow that the later institution opposed the 
earlier without abandoning his whole Gospel. 

“For if there had been a Law given which could make alive, verily 
righteousness would have been of the Law” (or better, I think, “right- 
eousness would really be from Law,” that is, have its source in Law). The 
difficulty is here answered, not by showing that the Law did something 
which was not contemplated in the Promise, but that it did not do what 
would really have brought it into rivalry with the Promise. It was not 
able to give life. Paul does not define what he means by life; but I 
think we may safely say that he does not mean mere existence in a 
messianic kingdom, of which he says nothing throughout his argument, 
but that spiritual life which allies man to God, and in its highest form 
becomes “eternal life” (see vi. 8). If there were a Law which could confer 
this, then righteousness would really (as is supposed by Judaizers) spring 
out of Law ; and the Promise would be confronted with a rival. 

22. ‘‘Howbeit”; better “but,” a strong adversative :—righteousness 
would be from Law ; ézz, instead of this being the case, men universally 
were under the power of sin. 

“‘The Scripture hath shut up all things under sin.” The neuter, “all 
things,” instead of “all men,” seems to be used to make the statement as 
universal as possible ;—the world generally was given over to sin. 
Whether a particular passage or the general tenor of Scripture is referred 
to, the sense is the same: the Scripture testifies that men were not 
righteous, but sinful (see Rom. ili. 10 sqq. for the sort of passages that Paul 
relied on). It is evident, however, from what follows that more is intended 
than the mere testimony of Scripture, and two statements are in effect 
embraced by what appears as one: the Scripture declares that men were 
subject to sin ; and all men were thus shut up under sin in order that the 
Promise might be fulfilled. 

‘“‘That the promise by faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them 
that believe.” “The promise” means the fulfilment of the promise, or the 
promised blessing. “By faith in Jesus Christ” is literally “out of faith of 
Jesus Christ”; that is, arising from, or depending on, the faith of Christ, 
meaning, as I believe, Christ’s own faith (see the note on ii. 16). Christ 
was the seed to whom, as well as to Abraham, the Promise was made, and 
in whose person it was to be fulfilled. Abraham’s seed was, in accordance 
with the whole argument, one who revived the faith of Abraham ; and it 
was by the possession of faith as the principle of his life that Jesus was 
marked out as the seed towards whom the Promise should be realised. 
Till this life of faith appeared in the world, the Promise had to remain 
without its fulfilment. Abraham’s faith was only a flash of light amid the 
ancient darkness, bearing witness to a possible communion between man 
and God, but not making it a permanent possession of the race. But the 
faith of Christ dwelt among men as the light of the world, and became the 
consecration of a new race of sons of God who live by faith. Thus man 
had been confronted with a Law which he could not perfectly obey, and 
placed under the dominion of sin, that, by learning his own weakness and 
dependence, he might be prepared for a higher blessing. Had he been 
able to keep the Law, he would have earned his reward, and been filled 
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with the pride of self-righteousness, which in itself would have been sin, 
though without the consciousness of sin ; but through the experience 
of failure he was prepared for that faith through which the life of God 
flows into the heart, bringing not pride, but humility. 

It will be seen that in the above explanation there is no tautology in 
the words “to them that believe.” In the usual interpretation the apparent 
tautology is explained by saying that it was admitted on both sides that 
the promised blessing was to be given only to believers, ana the question 
was whether in their case it was dependent on their faith in Christ 
as alone sufficient, or required also obedience to the Law. But in this 
view the order of words is, to say the least, very awkward, and the 
expression “to them that believe” is superfluous ; for the sense would then 
be, “that the blessing promised to believers might be given to them in con- 
sequence of their faith in Christ.” In the interpretation which we have 
given every word is required, and is found in its proper place: “that the 
Promise (or, promised blessing) depending on Christ’s faith may be given 
to those who have faith.” 

23. ‘‘Before faith came.” This is clearly a very solemn expression, 
denoting the advent of something higher than the Law. It receives its 
full force when we understand it of Christ’s faith, that vital principle which 
was the soul of his being, and which he came to impart to the world. 
Thus it had a definite coming, the majestic advent of a new power of life 
among men. This is lost if we understand the words only of the belief in 
Christ entertained by scattered believers. It was Christ’s faith, and not 
Paul’s or Peter’s, that destroyed the law of sin and death. 

“We were kept in ward under the Law.” In verse 22 the expression 
was, “shut up under sin.” Sin was the prison-house from which, while 
the Law acted as the warder, there was no escape. But this served only 
a temporary purpose. We were shut up with a view to the future faith, 
“that was to be revealed.” Howrevealed? Surely in the Founder rather 
than in the recipients of our religion ; in the promised seed, the Man of 
Faith on whom the Law tried its curse in vain. 

24. The figure isnow changed. The Law becomes a “tutor,” leading 
on to the idea of our being sons of God. The “tutor,” in the old times, 
was a trustworthy slave, who had the care of the children. It was not his 
office to give formal instruction; but one of his duties was to take 
the young folk to school, and hence some have thought that Christ is here 
compared to the schoolmaster, who gave the lessons which the tutor was 
unable to impart. But the words in the Greek do not favour this inter- 
pretation, and the context, which contains no reference to Christ’s teaching, 
does not Suggest it. The words “to bring us” are not in the Greek, and 
perhaps “ with a view to” would give the sense better. The Law was our 
tutor, a slave to whom in our childhood we were put in subjection, with a 
view to our attaining our full manhood in Christ. 

“That we might be justified by faith.” “Faith” is emphatic : “in 
order that from faith we may be justified.” This is the necessary result 
of attaining to Christ, if the explanation we have hitherto given be correct. 
To be in Christ involves living the life of faith ; for that is his life. Inthe 
ordinary interpretation we should certainly expect “by faith in Azm,” for 
otherwise there is no apparent connection between Christ and faith. 

25. Again the advent of faith is referred to, indicating a great 
historical event. Surely this is not the same as if Paul had only said, 
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“now that we believe.” Faith came in Christ, marking the manhood of 
our race, and liberating it from the tutor who directed the years of its 
minority. 

26-27. ‘‘Faith” might be immediately connected with “in Christ 
Jesus,” as‘it is in the Authorised Version. But with this connection, the 
Greek preposition shows, if I mistake not, that Christ is referred to, not as 
the object of faith, but as the person within whom the faith exists, so that 
the meaning would be, “ you are sons of God through the faith that is in 
Christ,” implying of course that it was also in themselves. It seems 
better, however, with the Revised Version, to separate the words, and refer 
“in Christ Jesus” to the whole clause,—“ In Christ Jesus ye are all sons 
of God through faith.” This seems proved by the following verse, which 
gives the reason for this unlimited assertion : you were all baptized into 
Christ ; you thus put on Christ; consequently you are in him; and, being 
in him, you share his life, and are sons of God through faith. 

“All” is emphatic, including Jew and Gentile alike. ‘‘Sons of God,” 
the highest term that can be applied to men. There is here no qualifica- 
tion : not, “you are looked upon as sons,” but “you ave sons,” by virtue 
of being in Christ, the Son. ‘‘Put on Christ” as a garment, an expressive 
figure used by both Greek and Jewish writers. 

28. In the exalted life of sonship all outward distinctions vanish. 
The peculiarities that separate Jew and Greek cease to be of any moment. 
The slave and the free man stand in the same relation to God. Nay, even 
the natural distinction of man and woman has no place in the spiritual 
realm. Paul brings this home to the Galatians by-an emphatic “ye” ;— 
“ye are all one,” and the divisions which the Judaizers are setting up 
among you are only degrading you from your Christian rank. They 
possessed this unity by virtue of their being in Christ Jesus. To be in 
him was to share the life of the Son of God, and, beside this,-all else sank 
into insignificance. It was a new idea that different nations, different 
sects, different ranks, were bound together in one holy communion. 
Philosophers looked on, and scoffed; but the Christian spirit, while it was 
still uncorrupted by the world, marched triumphantly from land to land, 
creating a society such as had not been seen before, turning the beggar in 
the slums and the slave in the workshop into kings and priests of God, and 
making the powerful, the wealthy, and the learned into humble and loving 
brothers of the sons of toil through participation of the same divine 
humanity. And when faith revisits Christendom, the Spirit of Christ will 
heal our miserable estrangements, and, fusing together the discordant 
elements of society, bring in the Kingdom of God. 

29. ‘‘If ye are Christ’s.” “Ye” is emphatic,—you, just as much as 
any who were born Jews, and observe the Law. “Are Christ’s,” belong 
spiritually to him, or, perhaps better, are included in him, since you put 
him on as a baptismal robe. ‘‘Then are ye Abraham's seed,” because 
Christ is the seed, and all who are his are included with himself. ‘‘ Heirs 
according to promise’’; that is, inheritors of the blessing promised to 
Abraham and his seed. Thus the proposition of verse 7, with which the 
discussion started, is repeated in another form as an established con- 
clusion: You, though you have no national claim, are yet, by your 
Christian faith, drawn within the circle of Abraham’s spiritual descendants, 
and the Law has no more existence for you than it had for him. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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A CHAPTER OF LUKE'S GOSPEL. 


Qh Sa passage we are about to consider, that namely from verses 

13-57 of the twelfth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel is probably made 
up of fragments of many discourses. Verses 22-34, for instance, 
correspond with part of the Sermon on the Mount—see Jaf. vi. ; 35-46 
with the predictive discourse of Matt. xxiv. 43-51: then there is a 
likeness between verses 49-53 and Matt. x. 34-36, and again between 
verses 54-57 and Matt. xvi. 2-3. 

It would seem at first sight, therefore, that the passage selected does 
not form a connected whole; nor is there, I suppose, any external 
evidence that its construction was intended to present a consecutive line 
of thought. It shares, however, with so many passages from the Bible, 
that natural order which is a common mark of things beautiful. Gather 
a bunch of summer flowers haphazard from the garden. As you carry 
them in your hand your admiration is without alloy. The brilliance of 
the blue lobelia, the pink and scarlet geranium, the purple clematis, the 
crimson clove, the yellow and orange nasturtium, marigold, and 
calceolaria, ravishes the eye and leaves no room for question as to the 
harmony of the grouping. Turn the bunch which way you will, still 
there is the same soft, untiring brilliance, still the exquisite sensation to 
eye and mind which one can scarcely bear to enjoy alone. It is this sort 
of beauty which marks the best literature. The harmony of the writer’s 
mind is sufficient to produce many an unintentional harmony among his 
words and ideas. It is a matter of common remark how many meanings 
are derivable from a fine poem, how variously applicable is a sentence 
of genius. 

Try, now, to arrange the mass of bloom in different vases, and you 
may find a little difficulty in making them all fitin one withanother. Either 
there is not enough red, or the blues and purples disagree, and one must 
always go to the garden again for more green. And something like this 
occurs when we dissect the poetic writings of the past. Right and 
convenient in its place as the labour may be, the freshness and joy of our 
first gaze is modified, and our difficulties are increased. It is, for 
instance, very possible that we might succeed in sorting out the several 
subjects of the passage before us and returning them to their proper 
historical position, finding out, thereby, how far Matthew gives a truer 
sequence than Luke, and whether or not both evangelists are only 
partially correct. This labour would be interesting, but we should 
doubtless find that many little additions would have to be made to our 
verses here, and also that when done, a certain beauty which belongs to 
them in their present connection would be lost. Let us, therefore, in our 
intended study have regard to this beauty alone and look at the passage 
as it stands, coming apparently fresh from the mind of the picture- 
loving Luke. 

Now, so far as I can understand it, the twelfth chapter itself has an 
opening irrelevant to the main subject and ends alike inconsequently. 
The true chapter seems to me to begin with the thirteenth verse and to 
end with the fifty-seventh, and it is with this passage alone that I shall 
deal. To begin with, we have in verses 13-21 the basis or lowest grade 
in the delineation of a moral progress which is to culminate in the 
forty-fourth verse. By means of fragments, gathered from various 
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discourses it may be, we see man passing through five successive stages 
of religious experience. And the coherence of the idea is the more 
remarkable when we consider that it begins, as it were, by accident— 
simply in a rude interruption of the Teacher’s previous discourse. For 
while Jesus is engaged after his usual manner, there bursts from the 
spell-bound audience an eager claimant roughly demanding help in 
securing certain personal riglits. How characteristic is the answer. 
Spending but a moment on a brief trenchant rebuke, Jesus takes again, 
as calmly and naturally as possible, the high prophetic level, and explains 
to his listeners what is really necessary to life—not one’s rightful share of 
property, not the settlement of an otherwise just claim, but something 
quite different, which is made manifest by implication rather than by 
direct statement in the story which follows. In this, also, as in a glass, 
the self-centred brother is shewn the tendency of his present part, the 
foolish end which waits upon years of petty aims and self-advancing 
struggles. 


A record of the soul’s experience. 


What a fine example are these verses of the power of a few words in 
the hand of genius! One would scarcely believe but for one’s long use to 
the splendid brevity of the Bible, that the interruption, its rebuke, its 
conversion into a text for a succeeding discourse, together with a tale to 
illustrate that discourse, could be got into so short a space as these nine 
verses. One wonders whether the eager brother, untouched apparently 
by the last discourse to which in his vulgar self-absorption he had 
perhaps not listened, turned his thoughts subsequently to higher things. 
Let us imagine ourself, where we have often been, in that man’s place, 

. filled with self-regarding anger by a neighbour’s dishonesty or what we 
think such. And let us picture ourself the next moment confronted by 
that mild, decisive rebuke, then listening to the since oft-quoted words 
about man’s life, roused a little more by the story, and finally being the 
especial mark of that searching, yearning gaze, as the Teacher ends 
slowly and pointedly—‘ So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and 
is not rich toward God.” Was it not enough to break the hardest 
heart—to turn all selfish passions into one great longing for the life so 
ably advocated? Enviable one, let thy Teacher rebuke us too! And 
that this may be, we on our part must meditate deeply, day by day, on 
the meaning of these closing words. For the phrase ‘rich toward God’ 
receives a very partial explanation in being applied to the giving of alms; 
this would be too slight and inconsequent an idea to be set in opposition 
to the slavery pictured out in the parable. By being ‘rich toward God~ 
Jesus surely had in view that attitude of desire outstretched towards the 
Father and His service, which is the very reverse of that in which the 
soul says—‘ Take thine ease.’ It is, indeed, the wistful response of man 
to the sacrifice of God. 

In this incident and parable we have, as I said, the lowest rank of the 
moral state—for progress it can scarcely yet be called—the soul sunk in 
self. From the question—“and the things which thou hast prepared, 
whose shall they be?” has, of course, been inferred a doom of extinction 
or endless torment; but it seems to me that Jesus in this and similar 
passages points rather to the hopelessness attached to self-seeking, that 
this is eternal ruin and a state from which man can only escape by the 
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denial of self and the ‘taking up of the cross. In the text, and for the 
sake of emphasis, this individual self-seeker is left stagnant and 
worthless, but we can pass on in imagination from the rich man in his 
absolute poverty to life which has advanced beyond the entirely self- 
regarding stage. The discourse proceeds thus—“ Therefore, | say, etc., 
etc.” Jesus has turned now from the brother to his own near friends. 
So often by word and practice has he reproved their habit of anxiety, the 
low toned daily fear so natural to poverty, and now the lesson comes in 
again accentuated by the preceding incident. “Because of the temporary 
character and deadening influence of this world’s wealth, because of the 
need that one should care first for realities’—thus the thought appears to 
continue—“ therefore | say unto you” and so on. It is well the Revised 
Version substitutes “ Be not anxious” for the “ Take no thought” of the 
old ‘Bible; for the latter translation lessened: the value of Christ’s 
teaching to the thrifty, and was a stumbling block in teaching the poor 
and ignorant. Jesus nowhere tells us we may be indolent with impunity ; 
he simply points out that a belief in Godas the Author of the perishing 
beauty we see around, and a knowledge of Him as the support of all life, 
are inconsistent with carking care about the future. This characteristic 
teaching has seemed to many to be opposed to common sense ; but the 
superficial criticism which so regards it will give way upon deeper 
reflection. After all, considering the endless contingencies of the future, 
can anything be more opposed to common sense than the harbouring of 
this mood of anxiety as to what it may bring forth? According to 
Matthew Jesus distinctly implies that trouble and want will in any case 
belong to our state ; but this with him is only another argument against 
spoiling life by habitual fear ; each day’s share of evil is sufficient for 
every educative purpose. We have no right to infer, just because he 
does not dwell upon it, that Jesus despised the spirit of a contented 
thrift. It must also be remembered that, according to Luke, he was 
addressing this part of the discourse to his disciples particularly ; and 
whatever may be the attitude towards care for the future of people 
generally, there can be no question about it for those who are called to 
some special work. If resolved upon full and unquestioning obedience, 
such persons will admit that it involves an attitude of indifference 
towards every cherished idea of worldly success, often towards one’s very 
living. And while frequently realising in this life that the workman is 
worthy of his hire, yet, if life be shortened by penury, they will 
acknowledge that length of days is a small matter in comparison with 
those high commands to the fulfilment of which they have pledged 
themselves. 

We may remark here that in the margin of the Revised Version the 
word soul is given as an alternative to the word Ze. This rendering 
affords a slightly different meaning of some interest. It reiterates the 
preceding thought and makes a greater contrast to the ideas of food, of 
eating, and of the body. The soul or actual being is independent of 
material food, and it is the soul for which we are first to make provision. 
Well, in these verses, 22-30, we have reached the second stage in this 
picture of moral progress. Under the guise of a friendly rebuke there is 
revealed to us the trembling life as it begins to cast aside its self-centred 
hopes and cares. 

The tone of the next few verses, 31-34, is one of consolation and 
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encouragement. One imagines the tones of Jesus in this and similar 
passages as full of persuasiveness—one can feel it in the reported words ; 
yet his style is so direct, that his advice is of the nature of a command 
from which there is no escape but in its entire fulfilment. Underneath 
the didactic form of these verses one seems almost to hear the sigh of 
relief with which the soul in a third stage throws itself wholly upon the 
Eternal Providence, and setting God’s Will first, then begins to store up 
the only incorruptible treasure—to live the true life. 

As the imagery changes and changes, the idea still ascending widens. 
No longer does the soul defy its Maker or tremble before Him, but 
stands serene and at ease, perfectly ready for any fresh call from on high. 
And being no longer anxious or complaining, it sees at last that the Giver 
of all good is actually and always sacrificing Himself for man. In the 
picturesque language of the text, the lord makes his servants sit down 
to meat and comes himself to serve them. Verses 39-40 are somewhat 
parenthetical ; a new and forcible figure is thrown in for the sake of 
emphasizing the silent and unexpected advent of even the outward 
manifestations of the Kingdom. But here, again, the figurative language 
has often been strained and misapplied. The approach of a thief instead 
of merely conveying the need of preparedness as the fortieth verse clearly 
shows it was intended to do, has suggested to our theology a sort of 
stealthiness in Deity, a disposition to take man at a disadvantage in some 
future Day of Judgment. Whereas, to undeveloped life like the present 
state of humanity every fresh influx of power must of necessity come with 
surprise. The prophet, the chosen servant, the Son of Man, must in the 
nature of things be unanticipated by mankind generally. 

This stage is succeeded by yet another, the fifth and last. In verses, 
41-44, we have the highest reach of the slow upward movement, and the 
reward which crowns at last all true effort, however humble-and striving 
it may be. From the fine vision of the perpetua! sacrifice of God the 
soul has drawn its true lesson. What God does for man that the 
Christian must do for his fellow-creature. It will, henceforth, be his duty 
to act as the vicegerent of the Father and pitifully to look after the wants 
of His children. And the eager Peters of the church with their grand 
ideas of arbitrary selection will find as they ask if this be spoken to them 
only or to all, that azyone who has reached the preceding stage and faith- 
fully watched for their Lord, will enter upon this one also and receive the 
appropriate recompense. And what is this recompense? One strange 
enough to the self-seeker, but not to him who is thoroughly prepared. It 
is still fresh service of ever-deepening responsibility. ‘“ Of a truth I say 
unto you, that he will set him over all that he hath.” How perfectly true 
to history is this promise we may see by the lasting and world-wide 
influence of Christ’s own life. 


The five stages of spiritual progress. 


Here then we have a record of the soul’s experience in five stages ; the 
selfish soul, the half-selfish untrustful soul, the soul resolved on putting 
God’s Kingdom first, the soul perfectly at ease in God, the soul crowned 

“by service. Now mark, the first stage is a death from which man must 
be delivered ; life in it is latent only, and therefore can attain to no reward, 
for this results from exercise. But the other four stages have each their 
natural recompense, the value of which ascends in due proportion to the 
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ascent of life. The trembling one is comforted, treated with fatherly 
compassion ; the stronger soul intent on seeking the kingdom has this as 
it were presented to him ; the ready soul attuned to God, finds God quite 
near, and tenderly attentive as an intimate friend ; whilst he, who like the 
Infinite, sacrifices himself for others, becomes like that great Life itself, the 
lord of all. 

How beautifully, how subtly with the many variations of speech and 
imagery is the leading theme interwoven. The words are never the same, 
yet there is but one idea—the praise of the higher life. “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,” “rich 
toward God,” “life is more than food,” “seek ye his kingdom,” “‘a treasure 
in the heavens that faileth not,” ‘“Al/essed are those servants”; like the 
recurrence of the air in some noble strain of music fall these phrases on 
the ear, pointing us again and again to that eternal life which was given 
to the Master without measure and which he came to bestow upon others. 

Our selected passage is not yet finished, although the climax of this 
idea of progress is reached in the forty-fourth verse. Curiously enough, 
where the ascent ceases, the figure is for the first time unbroken, and 
continues into the warning against infidelity which is the subject of the 
next few verses. How regretfully the mind turns from picturing the 
sublime height to which man may rise to the contemplation of his possible 
fall. Alas, for human frailty! Jesus indeed knew what was in man! 
Even the wise steward sometimes grows impatient, wearied by the folly 
and stupidity of those he serves; and allowing his sense of power to 
undermine his fidelity, he loses his self-restraint and becomes a tyrant. 
How often has this tendency been observed among the great ones of the 
world and the church. Again the reward accords with our experience. 
Did ever a soul fall from that serene height without being “severely 
scourged” and finding that its portion afterwards was “with the un- 
faithful?” 

One can feel in verses 47-48 the natural lingering love of the teacher 
for his subject which prompts him to say a little more and yet another 
word, if only to bring the perplexed stare of certain faces around to some- 
thing like intelligent comprehension. Then we come to the startling 
statements of another line of thought, which however still shows a connec- 
tion with the preceding paragraph. If the remaining verses 49-57 did not 
really follow on here, one cannot but admire the fine sympathy of the 
compiler in placing the ideas they present as a natural sequence to 
the portrayal of faithful and faithless service. One watches still that 
wondering crowd, Peter and John with their childish self-importance as 
perplexed doubtless as any, and one feels the pause which succeeded those 
weighty words—‘“‘to whom they commit much, of him they will ask the 
more.” The pause appears to detach the thought of Jesus from ideal 
conception and figure, and, while his transcendent pity mingles with 
a human longing for some real fellowship of mind and purpose, to bring 
them back to passing fact—his presence there, his mission. One is 
accustomed to hear the next passage, 49-53, read as if it had always been 
read ; but surely one should find in it the ringing passion of a soul con- 
scious of some tremendous destiny, and trembling—I speak with all ° 
reverence—with eagerness to feel a response in others. Note the 
reiteration of idea and rising emphasis of the sentences, “I came to cast 
fire upon the earth,” and “Think ye that I am come to give peace in the 
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earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division.” Note also the godlike 
knowledge of the worth to Truth’s spread of the teacher’s death in the 
intervening cry—“I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I 
straitened. till it be accomplished !” 


Dawning hope and comprehension. 


All this time the watchful eye of the Master has not failed to observe 
hope and comprehension dawning on some few faces, especially perhaps 
of the younger and more unbiassed of his hearers. How full of significa- 
tion for the future is this budding interest. Perhaps there were actually 
in the crowd then assembled five well known to Jesus, in whom his 
prophetic glance perceived the struggle of the early church beginning. 
The boy with his eager radicalism and heart full of worship for a new hero 
set painfully against the cautious and unromantic Mosaism of his father ; 
the younger women sadly parted from their pious mother on questions of 
worship and creed. “ How is it,” asks Jesus in effect, as he makes one 
more appeal to common sense, “that with all your everyday sagacity about 
the weather and such matters, you cannot interpret these simple moral 
signs?” But so it is in all eras of reform. Wonderful new impulses start 
into life and action all around us, but we will not consider their meaning. 
Our one care is to keep the fresh bursting feeling to the limits of the old 
traditions, to confine the new wine in the old bottles. Let us listen again 
to the appealing voice of the Master, as with that faint touch of irony in 
which there is no scorn, he asks the reputedly wise, “why even of your- 
setves judge ye not what is right ?” 

ANNIE M. PAYNE. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL.—VIJI. 


Saul’s Persecution of David. (7 Sam. xx.—xxvi.) 


“7 ‘HERE are various stories about Saul’s persecution of David and how 

this brave young warrior managed to escape his fury. One story 
tells how David was saved by his wife Michal, another how he was saved 
by being with the prophets at Ramah ; but perhaps the most interesting 
are those that tell how /ozathan the king’s own son stood by David as his 
faithful friend and helped him to escape. There were several points of 
resemblance between Jonathan and David: both were young, both were 
brave, both had distinguished themselves in war, both were beloved by the 
people, and yet we never hear of the slightest jealousy between them, for 
theirs was the perfect friendship of two frank and generous hearts, and 
this steadfast bond of love between the prince and the peasant has come 
down all the centuries as a beautiful picture of true friendship. In chap. 
xvlll. I-5 we read that Jonathan loved David as his own soul from the 
first hour of their meeting, and gave him his princely robe together with 
his sword and bow and girdle. Again in xix. I-7 we read how Jonathan 
warned David to hide himself because Saul had determined to kill him, 
and then how Jonathan pleaded with his father not to slay David, with 
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such good effect that David was able to return to the court of Saul at 
Gibeah and be in his presence as beforetime. Other stories of Jonathan 
and David may be read in chap. xx. But it does not appear as if any of 
them had come down to us in their original form, for they all more or less 
represent the views of those writers of later time who knew how David 
had come to succeed Saul on the throne, and wove their own ideas into 
the old stories as they put them together. Jonathan himself probably 
looked forward to succeeding Saul on the throne and having David for his 
friend and helper, never thinking that his own life would be cut off on the 
same day as his father’s. Chapter xx. ends with the following touching 
picture of the two friends saying farewell in a field outside Gibeah :— 
David came forth from his place of hiding, “and fell on his face to 
the ground, and bowed himself three times: and they kissed one another, 
and wept one with another, until David exceeded. And Jonathan said to 
David, ‘Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name 
of Jehovah, saying, Jehovah shall be between me and thee, and between 
my seed and thy seed, for ever. And he arose and departed: and 
Jonathan went into the city.” 

David fled southwards towards his native town Bethlehem, hoping to 
find a safe retreat in the wild rocky hills and caves of that district, where 
he must often have climbed and roamed about as a lad. One of these was 
called the cave of Adulilam. Some travellers who have visited what 
is supposed to be this cave* state that it “runs in by a long winding, 
narrow passage, with small chambers or cavities on either side. We soon 
came to a large chamber with natural arches of great height ; from this 
last there were numerous passages, leading in all directions, occasionally 
joined by others at right angles, and forming a perfect labyrinth, which 
our guides assured us had never been perfectly explored, the people being 
afraid of losing themselves. The passages are generally four feet high by 
three feet wide, and were all on a level with each other. There were 
a few petrifactions where we were : nevertheless the grotto was perfectly 
clean, and the air pure and good.” 

While David was on his way to this cave the story (xxi. 1-9) tells that 
he came to /Voé, where there was a Temple of Jehovah, and Ahimelech 
the priest there came out to meet him, wondering to see him alone. 
David, who wanted the priest to give him some bread, pretended that he 
had come on secret business for the king, and had left his attendants at 
such and such a place. Ahimelech told him the only bread he had 
there was the shew-bread which had been laid before Jehovah in the 
temple, so that it was considered holy and might only be eaten by priests 
or those who had observed the laws of purity. But when David assured 
Ahimelech that his party had observed such laws, the priest gave him the 
bread and the sword of Goliath which lay wrapped up behind the ephod. 

[Verses 10-15 do not belong to this, they merely give another version 
of the narrative in chap. xxvii. ] 

xxii. I-5 :—“ David therefore departed thence, and escaped to the cave 
of Adullam : and when his brethren and all his father’s house heard they 
went down thither to him. And everyone that was in distress, and every- 
one that was in debt, and everyone that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him ; and he became captain over them : and there were 
with him about four hundred men. 


* Irby and Mangeles. Travels pp. 340-341. 
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“And David went thence to Mizpah of Moab*: and he said unto the 
king of Moab, ‘Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, come forth and 
be with you, till I know what God will do forme.’ And he brought them 
before the king of Moab; and they dwelt with him all the while that David 
was in the hold (Adullam). And the prophet Gad said unto David, ‘Abide 
not in the hold ; depart, and get thee into the land of Judah.” Then 
David departed, and came unto the forest of Hereth.” 

The forest of Hereth has long since disappeared, but it was probably 
in a part of Judah which would be more or less safe from Saul, and it was 
well for David that he followed the prophet Gad’s advice, and fled from 
the land of Benjamin, for the cave of Adullam was such a short distance 
from Gibeah that the king soon heard David was there at the head of a 
large band of followers. Naturally the suspicious Saul was very angry, 
and we hear that one day as he stood up by a tree in Gibeah, spear in 
hand, to judge the people, according to the custom of those ancient kings, 
he told his officers and servants they were to blame for not having stopped 
David’s flight : he even accused them of having secretly aided his rival as 
Jonathan had done. Then an Edomite named Doeg, who was overseer 
of Saul’s mules, spoke up in self-defence and told the king that when he 
had been in the temple at Nob, he had seen Ahimelech give David bread 
and Goliath’s sword, and consult the oracle of Jehovah for him. Saul was 
greatly enraged to hear the priests had helped David and ordered 
Ahimelech and all the priests of Nob to be brought before him. When 
they came, Ahimelech protested that he had not known he was help- 
ing a rebel, but it was of no use, the angry king commanded his guard of 
men to slay Ahimelech together with all the other priests of Nob. This 
command seemed so unjust that Saul’s guard refused to obey. Then Saul 
turned to Doeg the Edomite and made him kill the priests. The story 
tells that Doeg killed eighty-five priests who wore the ephod, besides all 
the women, children, and animals in the city of Nob. Abiathar, one 
of Ahimelech’s sons, was the only priest who escaped. He fled to David 
to tell him all Saul had done at Nob. David begged Abiathar to stay 
with him, and found it useful in his raids against the Philistines to have a 
priest with an ephod who could consult Jehovah for him. The whole of 
this story may be read in 7 Samm. xxii. 6-xxili. 13. 

xxill. 14 tells us that ‘‘ David abode in the wilderness in the strong- 
holds, and remained in the hill country in the wilderness of Ziph.” 
What is here called the wz/derness or desert was that wild desolate district 
lying between the high mountains of Judah and the Dead Sea. This 
rocky and craggy region was divided by deep ravines descending steeply 
towards the lake, and full of natural forts or strongholds. The part nearest 
to the Dead Sea was called the wilderness of Engedi ; another part was 
called the wilderness of Maon. 

Xxill. 19-29 :—“ Then came up the Ziphites to Saul to Gibeah, say- 
ing, ‘ Doth not David hide himself with us in the strongholds in the wood, 
in the hill of Hachilah, which is on the south of the desert? Now there- 
fore, O king, come down, according to all the desire of thy soul to come 
down ; and our part shall be to deliver him up into the king’s hand.’ 

“And Saul said, ‘Blessed be ye of Jehovah ; for ye have had com- 
passion on me. Go, I pray you, make yet more sure, and know and see 


* Moab was only a day’s journey from the cave, it lay on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
David’s father was grandson of Ruth the Moabitess. See Ruth iv. 10-14. 
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his place where his haunt is, and who hath seen him there: for it is told 
me that he dealeth very subtilly. See, therefore, and take knowledge of 
all the lurking-places where he hideth himself, and come ye again to me 
of a certainty, and I will go with you; and it shall come to pass, if he be 
in the land, that I will search him out among all the thousands of Judah.’ 

“And they arose and went to Ziph before Saul: but David and 
his men were in the wilderness of Maon, in the Arabah on the south 
of the desert. And Saul and his men went to seek him. And they told 
David: wherefore he came down to the rock, and abode in the wilderness 
of Maon. 

‘“¢ And when Saul heard that, he pursued after David in the wilderness 
of Maon. And Saul went on this side of the mountain, and David and 
his men on that side of the mountain: and David made haste to get away 
for fear of Saul; for Saul and his men compassed David and his men 
round about to take them. 

“But there came a messenger to Saul, saying, ‘ Haste thee and come; 
for the Philistines have made a raid upon the land.’ So Saul returned 
from pursuing after David, and went against the Philistines: therefore 
they called that place Sela-hammahlekoth (or the rock of escape). 

“And David went up from thence, and dwelt in the strong-holds 
of Engedi.” 

The story of Nabal and Abigail (in chapter xxv.) gives us some idea of 
the kind of life that David and his outlaw band led while they were in these 
wild regions. Nabal lived in Carmel, one of those fertile spots in the 
wilderness of Maon which occur here and there like oases in the desert. 
The name Carmel means plantation or orchard, and is still used in that 
part. This Nabal was a wealthy man owning three thousand sheep and 
a thousand goats, and according to the custom of those times would hold 
a great festival each year when he sheared his sheep. 

Now while David and his men had been in the neighbourhood of these 
sheep-farms, they had earned the gratitude of Nabal’s shepherds by 
defending the flocks from the plundering Arabs or wild beasts. So the 
shepherds told David when Nabal had his sheep-shearing and he sent ten 
of his men to ask for a share of the feast. 

But Nabal, who was a churlish man, replied that there were numbers 
of such freebooters about, and he was not going to give them what he had 
prepared for his shearers. 

Directly David heard this answer, he made ready for a raid on Nabal’s 
property, meaning to slay every man belonging to him and take possession 
of his valuable flocks. Leaving two hundred men to guard the baggage, 
he set off with the other four hundred, but before he had gone far he met 
a beautiful woman on an ass, accompanied by men driving other asses 
laden with goods. 

It was Abigail, Nabal’s wife, who, without his knowledge, had brought 
David a handsome present of provisions. Abigail got off her ass and fell 
down with her face to the ground before David, telling him how grieved 
she had been to hear of her husband’s churlishness, and begging him to 
overlook the insult and accept her gift. 

David was deeply touched and blessed God for having sent Abigail to 
meet him. He also blessed her for coming, saying her wisdom and fore- 
sight had saved him from a fearful sin. He then accepted her present 
gratefully and said she might go to her house in peace, 
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Abigail found Nabal drunk when she got home, so she did not tell him 
till next morning. Nabal was so upset that he became like a stone, and 
died ten days later. On hearing of his death, David sent to ask Abigail 
to be his wife. Abigail bowed herself to the ground, saying she was ready 
even to wash the feet of David’s servants. So she got on an ass at once 
and went to be David’s wife, accompanied by her five maidens. 

Let us read the whole story in chapter xxv., for it gives interesting 
pictures of the manners and customs of those ancient days. But though 
some things are different in our day, two at any rate are still the same— 
the evil effects of drink and churlishness—and the truth of those words, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of God.” 

Through the ups and downs of David’s life as an outlaw he was faith- 
ful to his God, and had a wonderful reverence for his persecutor Saul 
because he had been anointed king in the name of Jehovah. Once 
he generously spared Saul’s life when he had him in his power in the 
wilderness of Ziph. 

We will now read the two different stories of how David had the king 
in his power. One is in chap. xxiv., while the other, and more likely one, 
is in chap. xxvi. Both stories tell that Saul made friends with David, and 
yet just after we read how David was obliged to leave his own country 
and take refuge with the Philistines because he was in fear of his life by 
Saul. 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


UNITARIAN CATECHISM.—X. 
Death and After. 


1. @Q. What is death? 
A. It is the ceasing of our bodily life. 
2. Q. Is ita punishment for sin? 
A. No: it existed among the lower animals before there were any 
n to do wrong. 
3. Q. Why did it come into the world ? 
A. It is the law of all organized creatures that they must die as well 
as be born. 

4.  Q. Is it an evil? 

A. No: as things are in this world, it would be much worse if there 
were no death. 

Q. Does it take away from the world’s happiness ? 

A. No: there is much more happiness with it. 

6. Q. How is this? 

A. If there were no death, the world would soon be crowded with all 
sort of creatures as well as with men. 

7. Q. Then what? 

A. No-more could be born, and so no more could experience the joy 
of living. Life is like a feast. If the first tableful sat there forever, 
no more could come. 
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8. @Q. What makes people dread death ? 

A. Largely the old teachings about the next world. 

9g. @Q. What else? 

A. The sickness and pain connected with it. 

to. Q. Anything else? 

A. Yes: the separation from friends. 

11. @Q. Are these any real part of dying? 

A. No: the fears of the future are chiefly imaginary. Yhe pain and 
illness need not exist when people learn to live rightly, and the separation 
is only for a little while. 

12. Q. What ought death, then, to be? 

A. A happy re-birth into ‘another life when through with this. 

13. Q. Ought so many people to die so soon ? 

A. No: it is because we do not know or keep the laws of health. 

14. @Q. Can we hope that so much illness, pain, and early dying may 
be outgrown? 

. We may. 

SS Q. Then what will dying be? 

Like going to sleep when one has grown tired. 

ee Q. Is death the end? 

A. No: we believe it is only another kind of birth. 

17. Q. Does death change one’s character? 

A. No: no more than a night’s sleep does. 

18. Q. Are there special places called heaven and hell? 

A. No: each soul is happy or unhappy according to character. 

19. Q. Can one find happiness after death except by being and doing 


. No: this is the only way. 

20. @Q. Where do those who die, go? 

A, Probably not far away. 

21. Q. Is there some special planet for their home ? 

A, Probably not. The spiritual world may be very near us, and 
perhaps they can go from place to place as duty or pleasure lead. 

22. Q. Do spirits have forms or bodies? 

A. Probably: only of a kind that we know little or nothing of as yet. 

23. UY. Why do we not know? 

A. Knowledge is limited by experience ; and as yet we have had no 
experience to teach us these things. 

24. Q. What do these spiritual beings do? 

A. Study and live their own lives as we do here. They may also 
serve, influence, and help us in many ways, though we do not see them. 

25. Q. Ought we to dread dying, then? 

A. No: after we have learned what earth has to teach us, we ought 
to anticipate going on and up to this higher life. 

26. Q. Whom shall we find there? 

A. All the great and noble of all past ages. Also, our own loved 
ones who have gone. 

27. Q. Death, then, is not a sign of God’s anger with us? 

A. No: it is one of God’s gifts to his children. 

28. Q. Have we, then, nothing to fear in dying? 

A. Only the natural consequences of our actions, the same as here. 

29. Q. Will it be better with some when they die than with others? 
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A. Yes: it will be best for those who have lived best here. 

30. Q. Why? 

A. Just as it is best, on going out into life, for that boy or girl who 
has made the best preparation for it. 

31. Q. What then is the chief end of man? 

A. To learn to live Se ; for this means good in this world and in 
all worlds. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


A GOLD OR SILVER CROWN. 


T was Christmas Eve, and the shop windows were full of delightful 
toys, sugar plums, and pretty things of every description. Fritz 
stood and looked in at one of the windows, though he was so small that 
his nose only just came to the level of the glass, and he had to stand on 
tip-toe, and hold on with his hands. 

There were a great many people passing to and fro, busy with their 
Christmas shopping, and Fritz got sadly jostled and pushed about, but he 
clung to his window all the same, and perseveringly struggled back every 
time he was swept away. He was a little German boy, who lived in 
a large town in Germany, with his father and mother, and his baby sister 
Lina. 

He was looking forward to Christmas very much ; he liked to see the 
Christmas trees which many of the people put outside their shops, and 
hung all over with little gilt birds, and silver balls, and coloured ornaments 
that glittered when the sun fell on them. He liked to see the snow and 
the ice, and the rosy faced boys and girls skating on the big lake. He 
liked to see the sleighs come swiftly and smoothly up the streets, and to 
hear the horses’ bells ringing out in the frosty air. Best of all he liked to 
think about the beautiful Christ-child who is supposed to come to all little 
German children on Christmas Eve, and bring them their pretty presents. 

This afternoon Fritz’s baby sister Lina had been very fretful and cross, 
and his mother, who wanted to keep the house quiet and get her to sleep, 
had given Fritz a silver penny, and had told him to go out and look in the 
shop windows and buy whatever he liked best. So he clung to the window 
ledge, and peeped at the little coloured glass balls, the feathered birds, the 
bright tin animals, the gold and silver nuts, and the countless things made 
out of gingerbread, any one of which he could buy with his penny. 

For himself he thought he should best like a gingerbread man with a 
pipe and a big hat, and pink sugar buttons. But then he thought of Baby 
Lina fretting at home, and wondered if one of the coloured glass balls 
would not amuse her, and make her stop crying to laugh again. All the 
same, he did want that gingerbread man! His pink sugar buttons looked 
so tempting, and it would be such fun to bite off his pipe, and his chin, and 
then the top of his hat! But then it would be nice to see Baby Lina 
laugh again, and she had looked so white and so miserable all day it made 
him quite unhappy to see her. 

“Yes,” thought Fritz, “I don’t want the gingerbread man, and Lina 
does want a ball. I'll get her one, and perhaps it will help to make 
her better.” 
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He went into the shop, bought a pretty blue ball, and set off on his way 
home. When he got in it was nearly supper time, and Baby Lina was 
asleep in bed. Fritz was a little disappointed, but he hung the ball where 
she would see it when she woke up, and then he went to supper. 

She'll think the Christ-child brought it!” he cried. “Oh! mother, 
do you think he will bring me the rocking-horse I want so much ?” 

“You must wait and see,” said his mother, smiling ; and Fritz ate his 
supper very happily, and then he went to bed. 

He thought he had been asleep for a long time when he was waked by 
a brilliant light in the room. He sat up in bed, and there beside him was 
the Christ-child, with curling golden hair, and a sparkling white dress, and 
a bright light round his head that seemed to grow brighter when he 
smiled. He held in his hand a little silver crown. 

“ See, Fritz!” he said, “ This is your crown of Life! Every little boy 
and girl has a crown like this waiting for them in Heaven, and it depends 
upon them whether it will be gold or silver, or whether it will get dull and 
rusty. If they are naughty, then the silver will be dull, but every time they 
try to be good, and every time they are kind to anyone, as you were kind 
to little Lina this afternoon, the silver grows brighter, and a golden star is 
added to the crown. Look at yours.” And Fritz saw that in the centre 
of his crown a golden star was shining. “TI will try,” he said, “Oh! you 
beautiful Christ-child, I willindeed. I should like my crown of Life to be 
golden!” The Christ-child smiled. 

“Yes, you must try,” he said, “And next Christmas Eve I will come 
again, and show you how many stars there are.” 

Then the bright light faded away, the Christ-child disappeared, and 
little Fritz woke up. It was morning, and the grey dawn was just begin- 
ning to creep in at the window. 

“Oh! mother! I have had such a lovely dream!” he cried, and then 
he forgot all about it, for at the foot of his bed stood the rocking-horse he 
had wanted for so long. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


TEMPERANCE FOR CHILDREN. 


He HE hope of the harvest is in the seed.” The children of to-day are 

the men and women—that is, the population—of the future. The 
childhood of to-day is the seedtime of their after life. The first habits 
formed in childhood as a rule will govern their whole life after, even to 
their death-beds. On whom do their early habits depend? Chiefly and 
supremely on their parents. The habits of children are formed, to a great 
extent, in the first years, before as yet they are responsible. And when a 
single seed is cast into their heart, it will strike root, probably never to be 
plucked up. If it be good it may be raised and ripened into a manhood 
or womanhood full of goodness ; if it be evil, then a harvest of evil almost 
surely will spring up, for a child’s heart is like the earth, and the first seed 
sown draw its earliest strength for good or evil. There are families in 
which the happiness of parents is wrecked by the intemperance of a son, 
and sometimes even of a daughter. Who gave them the first taste of in- 
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toxicating drink out of which has sprung the feverish thirst and the 
governing passion of intemperance? If the fathers and mothers of this 
generation had been trained up without so much as the taste of intoxica- 
ting drink,’the homes of to-day would be happy in temperance, parental 
authority, and filial affection. If the children of to-day are trained up in 
temperance, such will be the homes and parents of the next generation. 
For these, and other reasons, too many to give now, I earnestly call on 
- fathers and mothers to bring up their children without the temptation or 
even the taste of any intoxicating drink. Prevention is better than cure. 
Keep them from the taste, and you will guard them from the temptation.— 
Cardinal Manning. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“Sunday Flowers for Sunday Hours.” 


AT the request of the Committee of the Sunday School Association, 
Miss Jennett Humphreys has prepared a book for young children with 
the above title. The bookis printed in large type, it is full of illustrations, 
and it is elegantly and substantially bound. The purpose of the volume, 
and the place it is intended to fill, can best be understood from the 
following extracts from the preface :— 

“Tn these pages is an endeavour to lead young children towards the 
Highest Life. Further, to lead them thither so that, finding themselves 
still in the midst of the subjects and objects in which they take habitual 
delight, they shall be charmed whilst they are led, and not repelled. 

The book has been written in language which it is believed these 
young people can understand ; and it is arranged to meet their wants in 
two manners :—First, for their use in the class at Sunday-school, or round 
the knee in the Nursery, under a teacher ; secondly, for their own reading, 
by themselves, in the Sunday-seat at home. 

Taken in the second manner, there is the hope that the child will like 
the little work the same as it likes a collection of purely secular tales ; 
having its pet biographies, its pet rhymes, its pet birds and animals, 
to which it will turn, in its affection, again and again. There is a cost to 
this, obviously. The child will leave some of the matter untouched, after 
the first reading, holding it to be of the sort always to be skipped. Let it 
beso. Such selection and rejection can be allowed, and will upset nothing. 
There has been the aim to put knowledge, at the least, into every page; 
knowledge of the great facts of Nature, of the Affections, of the incidents 
of Biblical History, as they have come down to us, irrespective, in one 
sense, of how far each would maintain itself, in detail, when full-under the 
light of neo-criticism. No page, therefore, is bare; and the knowledge 
upon it (minute, of course, as it is) cannot help but stand. Then there has 
been the aim to put throughout the book the something else which does 
not fit itself into record, which cannot quite be measured, which cannot 
quite be pointed out. If this has come, it is from the heart, and it will go 
to the child’s heart out of mere affinity ; it possibly may be only in those 
pages over which the child lingers; and so, that way, the little book may 
be left in its hands for it to make its own way through it, by its own 
method, and on its own plan. 
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Taking now the book as a Reading-Book for a class, the largeness of 
what the teacher can do for it becomes at once apparent. Used bya 
circle of little children, each child with its copy, as the teacher indicates 
and interprets, there can be that put into the text, by voice and by manner, 
altogether beyond any achievement possible by type. There can be a 
care that the facts contained in the pictures are not lost ;—that when the 
children read the little poem What the Nest-Birds Sing, for instance, they 
shall notice the little open beaks of the birdlings, their loneliness in their 
tree, and so forth. There can be a supply of the thread missing between 
one Bible story and another. Within the limits of so small a work, for 
such small scholars, this thread had to be broken perpetually ; yet, at the 
same time, there was an obligation to suppose that the child had already 
some acquaintance with Bible History, to speak as if the speech did not 
go into a quite empty mind.” 


—_—__e—— 


‘“‘Short Stories for the School and Home.” 


THIS little volume of Short Stories has been compiled, by the Editor of 
this magazine, at the request of several Sunday school teachers, who 
sometimes find a difficulty in readily discovering a brief tale to fill up the 
odd quarter of an hour which often occurs after the regular lesson is over. 

The book is not intended as a class-book, though of course the teacher 
may find illustrations for lessons in its pages. The various excellent 
manuals of religious instruction issued by the Sunday School Association 
are a sufficient evidence of the serious and solid work expected of 
teachers ; and it would be a sad thing if the Sunday school were to become 
simply a place for reading story books. 

It is unreasonable, however, to expect children to be prepared for hard, 
continuous study. Sunday school lessons require to be made bright and 
attractive ; and it is not always easy for untrained teachers to make serious 
and difficult subjects bright and attractive; and so there is no harm in 
their leaving, or making, a place for the Short Story to relieve the strain on 
the children’s minds. 

Busy teachers have not time to carefully hunt up stories for themselves, 
and they are apt to read anything that comes their way. The present 
selection may not be the best that could be made, and objection may be 
taken to the literary form of some of the stories, but those who use 
the book will not find anything objectionable in thought or sentiment. 
The stories have generally some moral or religious lesson to inculcate, 
and it is hoped that they will help to quicken and strengthen courage, 
honesty, truthfulness, sympathy, tenderness, and other noble qualities in 
the lives and homes of the children. 

It has been found impossible to trace the authorship of a large number 
of the stories. They are copied from paper to paper, and often altered by 
each succeeding editor. Nearly all the present selection, it is believed, 
originally appeared in various American newspapers and children’s maga- 
zines, often without any indication of authorship. A few words and 
phrases have been altered here and there so as to make the stories more 
easily understood by English readers. 

The book is clearly printed and neatly bound, and the price is one 
shilling and sixpence. i 
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‘New Parables and Stories.” 


THE Committee of the Sunday School Association have in the press a 
little volume of Parables and Stories from the pen of the Rev. David 
Macrae, of Dundee. We cannot better explain the character and style of 
the book than by presenting our readers with the following specimen :— 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 
[Solomon’s Song ii. 10-12; Eph. v. 14; Eph. iv. 24; Matt. viii. 22-25 ; Luke x. ar.) 


There were two crocus bulbs buried in the earth not far from one 
another. 

“Brother,” said one, “there is something in me that tells me if we 
pushed upward we should come to better things than we have here.” 

“Oh nonsense,” said the other, “we are very well off where we are. 
What do you want more? Here you have a snug bed of earth and 
nothing to disturb you. And if you get tired of this kind of life why you 
can rot away and there’s an end of it.” 

“But,” said the other, “if there is a nobler worid above us J want to 
get up to it.” 

“There’s talk enough about that,” said the other, “but I don’t believe 
there’s much in it.” 

“Let us push up and see,” said the first. “I sometimes feel a warmth 
coming from above and sweet sounds coming down through the dark 
earth that lies over us, and I feel sure there is something up there worth 
trying to reach. I think even the effort to get up would do us good.” 

“No, thank you,” said the other, “I am not going to bother. Some- 
times I have felt like you, but I have a cozy bed of earth here in the 
darkness where I am and I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

So this bulb remained where it was. But the other began to push up 
and up, bit by bit; aud though it was slow work—for its sprout was tender 
-and it met with hard bits of earth and bits of stone and roots of weeds that 
threatened to stop the way—yet it did not lose heart, but kept quietly and 
-steadily pressing upwards. And now it got something to encourage it. 
For after some days it began to hear the sweet voices of children—the 
voices that had reached it below, but now sounding sweeter and clearer. 
The darkness also was not constant now. A dim hazy light, for hours at 
a time, came stealing in through the ground just overhead, and a delight- 
ful warmth came with it that gave fresh strength and courage. That was 
the daytime of the upper world. But who shall tell how the crocus felt 
when at last it came up from underground into the sunshine and unfolded 
itself, and beheld the great sun and the sky and the green grass of a 
beautiful lawn, and far away the trees and the sunny hills-—a world greater 
and more beautiful that it had ever even dreamt of. 

And there, too, were the children whose voices and merry laughter had 
reached it faintly even when it was underground—there they were playing 
in the garden, looking so lovely in their gay dresses, and with their bright 
eyes and golden curls. 

And once the children came and pointed to the crocus, and said, “Oh, 
how pretty!” and stood looking at it admiringly. For the crocus, as it 
unfolded in the sun and drank in its light and warmth, had become quite 
beautiful, though it was not itself aware of it. But it looked up into the 
happy faces of the children, glowing in the sunshine, and felt how well 
worth all its toil it was to have come up into so bright and glorious 
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a world. And it thought what a contrast this was to the narrow, cold, 
dark life it had lived under the ground. It thought, too, of its brother 
bulb still down in its dark bed, seeing nothing, knowing nothing of the 
world of light and beauty on which it was itself now looking, not even 
believing that such a world existed. 

Such is the difference between the lower and the higher life—the life 
of selfishness and the life of love. 

sath abe des 


“A Study of the Sects.” 


THIS admirable little book is published by the Boston Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. The author, Rev. W. H. Lyon, has evidently 
devoted much time and thought to his work, and the result is an excellent 
manual for elder classes. 

The book gives the general reader accurate information concerning the 
beliefs of all the important sects into which the religious world is divided. 
It would be impossible to gain this information elsewhere, except by con- 
sulting religious encyclopedias, studying many books on ecclesiastical 
history and dogmatic theology, or reading special articles on separate 
systems of doctrines in the religious magazines. Mr. Lyon’s survey of the 
history and present beliefs of the sects is at once concise, clear, and 
comprehensive. 

The book derives special value and significance from the fact that 
many of the chapters were submitted to prominent members or friends of 
the sects treated in them. Where corrections were made, they were 
accepted by the author. In a sense, then, these chapters may be called 
authentic statements of the history, doctrinal beliefs, policy and statistics 
of the religious bodies whereof they treat. To illustrate: RABBI RAPHAEL 
LASKER has approved the chapter on the /ews, CHANCELLOR RICHARD 
NEAGLE, that on the Roman Catholics (the section on doctrine); the Rev. 
L. W. SALDONSTALL, that on the Afiscopalians ; BISHOP R. S. FOSTER, 
that on the Methodisis ; Rev. R. J. ADAMS, that on the Bapéists ; and Rev. 
Dr. A. H. PLUMB, that on the Congregationalists. The statement con- 
cerning the Society for Ethical Culture was written by Mr. W. M. SALTER, 
and the doctrinal part of the one on the Mew Church by the Rev. 
J. K. SMyTu. 

The book is throughout a sympathetic history of doctrines and sects. 
The author gives, in every instance, a generous estimate of the truth he 
thinks each sect has stood for, and the good it has done; while, as a 
Unitarian, he states lucidly and forcibly the reasons for his dissent from 
the beliefs the various sects besides his own have advocated. 
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“The Story of Dr. Chalmers.” 


Miss FRANCES E. COOKE has told the story of the great leader of the 
Free Church of Scotland in a way that may well interest young people in 
his career. She tells us that no stress has been laid on his theological 
opinions. “ The deep religious life, which underlies the varying creeds of 
all good men, shines through his character and deeds ; and an attempt 
has been made here to picture these truly, so as to interest young people 
of the present day. Dr. Chalmers’ philanthropy has lessons for us which 
the wisest lovers of their kind are trying to instil to-day; and his un- 
swerving faithfulness to conscience makes him a beacon light for all time.” 
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